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dependent on the possession of, or access to, adequate supplies
of one or more of these commodities. Hitherto, deficit States
have met their requirements by the importation of coal or oil
supplies through normal trade channels, but in order to
safeguard supplies, increasing State interference has become
common in what were originally commercial arrangements.
Since 1918 the number of trade agreements between States
has increased greatly. Sometimes they are incorporated in
Treaties; failing this, they are usually sponsored and negotiated
by the appropriate Government agencies, which means that
international trade is increasingly directed to fit national
policies. This is true of most of the commodities conveyed by
international land and sea communications, but it is especially
important in the case of fuels, because they, and the energy they
generate, are basic factors in the development of industry and
transport and, to a growing extent, of agriculture. Both coal and
oil are also bulky commodities, and expensive to transport over
long distances, even when source and market are favourably
located with regard to cheap water communications.
Two twentieth century developments are capable of greatly
easing the disadvantages of the world's uneven distribution of
energy resources. The large scale generation of electricity, by
the use of coal, oil, or running water, and improvements in the
technique of long-distance transmission have led to the growth
of national grid systems. In the United States, large areas are
already served by a widespread grid, and in Europe the only
apparent barriers to an international system of distribution over
equally large areas are those associated with national boun-
daries. Electric power is already exported from various countries
to neighbours which require it and three regional schemes were
in operation before 1939: Norway and Sweden were trans-
mitting electricity to Denmark, Bavaria's current requirements
were partly met from hydro-electric stations in Austria, and
a Franco-German scheme for the utilization of hydro-electricity,
generated by the Rhine, was initiated under the Treaty of
Versailles.
Technically there are no serious obstacles to the further
extension of the grid system in an international field. Three-
phase transmission is the commonest method employed in